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the agencies which are concerned with the improvement of the elementary- 
school teacher of our city public schools and are at work at the present time; 
to develop the fundamentals of improvement of teachers while in service; to 
build up, in the light of these fundamentals, a constructive scheme of improve- 
ment for the elementary-school teachers in service in a city" (p. 12). 

The data for this publication were obtained mainly from sup)erintendents' 
reports, 778 such reports being secured from 197 cities. It was found that all 
of the agencies of improvement could be included under five headings: (i) 
extension activities, (2) teachers' meetings, (3) devices, (4) professional super- 
vision, and (s) work with new teachers. Pages 14-86 are taken up with a 
detailed classification of agencies under these types. Brief descriptive para- 
graphs and a liberal amount of illustrative material abstracted from the author's 
sources help to relieve the outline of its barrenness and provide more detailed 
information in regard to the many plans in vogue. 

Mr. Russell concludes that a program for improving teachers in service 
should be organized about the following objectives: (i) acquisition of technique, 
(2) mastery of material, and (3) increase in idealism. 

In the last chapter there is presented in some detail a scheme of training 
for use in a city system. One of the most helpful sections in this constructive 
program relates to the training of novices and is inspired by the plan operative 
in Buffalo, New York. This plan is described as follows: 

The conditions of improvement with this teacher center about the character and 
activities of a period of supervised teaching in a segregated center for novices. The 
teaching-center consists of one of the regular schools of the city, the characteristics 
of which are the same as in any of the other schools. The school should be under the 
administration of a principal sympathetic with the needs and problems of beginning 
teachers, and should have in addition a staff of expert training teachers. This staff 
should be large enough to permit each novice to have personal contact with a master 
training teacher for a portion of each day. If the school day is one of five hours, a 
ratio of one training teacher to five novices would aUow each novice to have the per- 
sonal help of a training teacher for an hour each day [p. 126]. 

In the collection, classification, and evaluation of the scattered material 
on the training of teachers in service, the author has made a definite and prac- 
tical contribution to the hterature of public-school administration, a contribu- 
tion that will offer real assistance to the superintendent who desires to improve 
the agencies employed for training the teachers in the service of his school 
system. 

Frederick S. Breed 

Analysis of reading and spelling by statistical methods. — Practical instruc- 
tion of the pupils of the Scarborough School was accompanied by an intensive 
statistical study of the various types of reading and spelling abilities exhibited 
by the pupils. An elaborate battery of general and specific tests was used 
throughout the year. Where special deficiencies appeared in individual 
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cases remedial treatment was given. The results of the year's experience are 
reported' by Professor A. I. Gates. The niraierous tables present chiefly 
correlations between the tests employed. The total number of cases involved 
is 13s, of which about twenty-five were seriously backward. 

The conclusions and the method used throughout the first four-fifths of 
the monograph are of the following type: 

The correlations between initial and final abilities range from 0.44 to 0.91, aver- 
age 0.73. Considering the range of abilities in these grades, the impUcation is that 
despite special attention to the backward individuals during the year, the relative 
abilities of the pupils were not greatly changed. All improved, some a great deal, 
but the initially superior maintained, with few exceptions, their superiority ia rank 
[p 61]. 

The last chapter, which has the title "The Causes of Backwardness in 
Reading and Spelling," differs in method from the earlier chapters in that it 
is made up in the main of observations and generalizations which are not the 
outcome of tests or statistical comparisons. This chapter is typically of the 
sort indicated by the following quotation: 

Disinclination, inertia, etc. — Under this caption a large number of factors, such as 
sheer laziness, distaste for school or for mental work, emotional disturbance, temporary 
or chronic, outside interests, home spoiling, illness, removals, malnutrition, etc., might 
be considered. Without doubt some of the backwardness found was due to lack of 
interest and effort, however occasioned. Disinclination sometimes was caused by 
inabihty, which in turn was due to ineffective methods or native inaptitude. The f imc- 
tion was disliked because it was difficult, because little progress attended application, 
and because of the chagrin of constant failure. When the pupil had acquired effective 
methods of study and observed that he really could learn, a new and happy interest 
was the common result [p. 92]. 

The extent to which group tests or deviations of the individual from group 
scores will help in the analysis of the abilities discussed in this monograph is 
interestingly reflected in the change in method to which the author and his 
co-workers were driven when they came to dealing with the really crucial cases. 
Individual analysis evidently has superior value when special methods of read- 
ing have to be worked out. 

There is an earlier section which illustrates also the value of direct observa- 
tion and analysis. Professor Gates gives in detail advice as to teaching spelling. 
One looks in vain for the evidence in the correlation tables on which to base 
such typical and excellent advice as the following: 

Writing the word is the final purpose. All other means should guide to this end 
since in Ufe's activities we need to spell so we may write. Writing in the air is less 
effective than writing on paper and provides no useful practice in writing. Making 
the handwriting movements with the blunt end of a pen or pencil offers no opportimity 

' Arthur I. Gates, The Psychology of Reading and Spelling. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 129. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1922. Pp. viii-l-i8o. 
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for a check on accuracy of spelling. It is useful to detect errors in spelling (or better 
to teach the child to do so) in regvilar written composition, history, etc., lessons. The 
child must learn to spell while attending to the content. 

The amount of repetitions of the sort suggested will vary greatly from pupil to 
pupil and from word to word. The pupil must be convinced that to learn the word 
so he can just write it is not enough. He should repeat it several times thereafter 
[p. 81]. 

Professor Gates touches on the matter of eye-movements. Here he sets 
aside the whole elaborate technique which has been developed for the produc- 
tive studies which have been made by photographing eye-movements. He is 
content to make observations after the following manner: 

Eye-movements can be recorded perfectly only by means of elaborate photo- 
graphic or other graphic methods. Such apparatus was not available for our work, but 
we undertook a course of training in the direct observation of eye-movements while 
the subject read some appropriate material such as Gray's Silent Reading Test passages. 
One shortly develops sufficient skill to count the number of fixation pauses and to detect 
refixation movements with accuracy satisfactory for purposes such as ours. A study 
was made of about fifteen cases before, during, and after several types of practice 
[p- S7]- 

With such knowledge as he can gather in this fashion and from what seems 
to be a superficial reading of the literature. Professor Gates feels himself quali- 
fied to pass on the question whether inappropriate eye-movements are the 
cause or the result of poor reading. It may not be out of place to say that all 
eye-movements are known to those who have really worked with them to be 
symptoms of conditions in the central nervous system which are the physical 
correlates of the reading process. If anyone wants to find out what is going 
on in a child's nervous system during reading, he will get excellent guiding 
evidence by securing accurate records of the eye-fixations. The eye-movements 
are neither cause nor result of poor reading or of good reading. The type of 
reading and the t3'pe of eye-movements are both to be -understood only by 
referring back to a fundamental cause, namely, the organized central nervous 
structure of which reading and eye-movements are paraOel symptoms. 

Charles H. Jxjdd 

Is the I.Q. a safe pedictive instrument? — ^As a wholesome reaction from the 
flood of new mental tests comes the recently observable disposition to examine 
experimentally some of the assumptions we have been perhaps too uncritically 
holding. Authors of not less than eight articles since 1920 have been seriously 
concerned with such problems as the rate of mental growth and the constancy 
of the I.Q., matters on which we have dogmatized and now propose to analyze 
and criticize. To these is now added an excellent study' from the Iowa Child 

' BiSD T. Baldwin and Lome I. Stechek, Mental Growth Curve of Normal and 
Superior Children. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, First Series. 
No. 56. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1922. Pp. 62. $0.75. 



